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The  Perspectives 

Until  recently,  the  IS  department  and  IBM 
formed  a  strong  coalition  which  controlled  the 
information  technology  architecture  of  most 
organizations.  This  team  exercised  control  over 
technology  evaluation  and  expenditures, 
standards  and  the  professional  staff  required  to 
implement  new  systems.  The  downsizing 
revolution  and  the  resulting  migration  to  client/ 
server  (C/S)  architectures  has  destroyed  that 
coalition  in  most  instances,  and  resulted  in  the 
emergence  of  three  unique  user  organization 
classes  with  widely  varying  perspectives  and 
requirements  regarding  systems  planning, 
technology  and  systems  development. 

The  three  emerging  user  classes  fostered  by 


Compute  Intensive  -  This  user  class  had  its 
origin  in  the  engineering  and  scientific 
community,  but  has  grown  to  include 
business  and  financial  analysts,  and  others 
outside  the  engineering  community  whose 
^^ytical  requirements  are  facilitated  by  the 
;j^wing  capabilities  of  high-e^lipHd^StjSlJUQDS 
atod  networking  capabiUties. 

Of  all  the  classes  using  C/S  technology,  this 
group  reaps  the  immediate  benefit  of  the 
hardware's  increasing  price  performance. 


Furttiermore,  the  growing  niraiber  of 
packaged  solutions  and  applications  shells 

provided  by  specialty  software  products 
companies  to  address  general  classes  of  high- 
end  analytical  problem  solving  is  minimizing 


This  user  class  knows  and  uses  UNIX.  It  will 
do  its  own  programming  if  necessary  and 
generally  feels  it  can  manage  its  own  data. 
Based  on  past  experience,  it  doesn't  expect 
much  help  from  the  IS  department. 

Knowledge  Intensive  -  This  class  ife 
represented  by  office  workers  and 
professionals  who  believe  that  performance 
cm  the  substantive  (as  opposed  W 
administrative)  portions  of  their  work  can  be 
enhanced  by  using  computer  technology. 
They  know  what  they  want  to  accompUsh, 
but  frequently  have  information  systems 
requirements  that  go  well  beyond  their 


types  of  applications  required  to  suppoit 
this  group  are  more  data-intensive  and  less 
mathematically  demanding  than  those  of  the 
compute-intensive  class.  However,  in-depth 
Ixisiness  knowledge  is  a  prerequisite  to 
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This  class  is  less  interested  in  operating 
systrans  or  tools.  It  only  wants  help  in 

•  Data  Intensive  -  This  user  class  evolved  from 
ttit«e  who  adopted  the  PC  in  the  early 
eighties.  They  believe  that  information 
technology  and  data  should  be  distributed 
freely  throug^iout  the  organization. 

They  use  Windows  and  DOS  (or  a  Mac)  and 
believe  that  there  are  sufficient  applications 
packages  tp  peii^t  end  users  to  make 
eflfec*N^^<i^K»mati<Mi  technology. 

Exhibit  1  summarizes  the  emerging 
r^uirements  of  these  three  user  classes  in 
terms  firi'^eir  rreeds  for  data,  software, 

(mis. 


•  The  knowledge  intensive  class  wants 
professional  resources  dedicated  to  its 
particular  applications  arena. 

•  The  data  intensive  group  wants  easy  access 
to  the  data  bases  traditionally  managed  by  IS, 
as  well  as  informaticm  resources  outside  the 
firm. 

IS  is  respondiag  to  these  changing  requirements 
in  a  predictable  way;  i.e.  by  focusing  on 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the  user  class  most 
dependent  on  their  traditional  capabiUties,  and 
who  make  up  the  vast  majority  in  terms  of 
numbers  in  most  companies. 

This  assertion  is  supported  by  data  gathered  for 
INPUT'S  most  recent  downsizing  report, 
Methodologies  for  IT  Downsizing,  in  which  IS 
executives  were  asked  to  rate  support 
requirements. 


Exhibit  1 


Requirements  by  User  Class 


User  Class 

Data 

Software 

Dev. 

IS 

Needs 

Needs 

Needs 

Depend. 

Compute  Intensive 

L 

H 

L 

L 

M 

M 

H 

M  . 

Data  Intensive 

H 

L 

L 

H 

Key:  H  =  High   M=Medium  L=Low 
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The  View  From  the  information 
Systems  (IS)  Department 

FrcMtn  the  perspective  of  the  IS  department, 
these  three  classes  of  users  not  only  contend  for 
common  resources,  but  also  have  requirements 

smrices  and  technology  that  are 
significantly  different  from  those  traditionally 
provided  by  IS.  A  mandated  common 
architecture  no  longer  exists. 

•  The  compute  intensive  faction  is  interested  in 
taking  the  money  it  formerly  spent  on 
mainfraaii^  «ii  ixt<ri;stiiig  it  in  workstations 


IRJT. 


iiiiiiijMiii 


Exhibit  2  shows  how  IS  executives  rated  13 
technologies  or  capabilities  that  they  said  their 
organizations  would  require  in  order  to  support 
downsized  client/server  environments.  The 
results  provide  insight  into  which  class  of  users 
they  will  be  supporting  and  in  what  manner. 

•  The  heavy  emphasis  placed  on  the  first  four 
requirements  (LAN  Management,  RDBMS, 
Packaged  Applications  Software,  and 
DDBMS)  indcates  a  commitment  to  support 
corporatewide  networks  and  the  distributed 
data  requirements  of  the  data  intensive  v0i$^<-% 
class. 
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Items 


Packaged  Applications  Software 

terns 

WAN  lyianagement 

IS 

4th  Generation  i_anguages 

ators 
CASE  Tools 


C++  Compiler 


7 


7777^ 


77/7777/7777 


Artificial  Intelligence 


5  »  Essentiai.  t  »  Unnecessary 


•  At  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum,  there  is 
little  interest  in  CASE  tools,  object-ori^ted 
programming  tools,  and  C++-,  all  key 
technologies  for  applications  development  in 
the  client/server  environment.  This  may 
indicate  that  the  IS  function  is  backing  off  of 
its  previous  emphasis  on  custom 
development;  or  could  simply  reflect  a 
priority  designed  to  get  the  infrastructure  and 
tool  kits  organized  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  largest  number  of  users,  and  then 
worry  about  involvranent  in  development. 


•  Finally,  there  is  very  low  interest  at  the 
moment  in  artificial  intelligence  or  expert 
systems.  This  indicates,  at  least  at  present,  a 
lack  of  interest  by  IS  in  supporting 
knowledge-intensive  mm&km  iHlKiiiB^iaie 
technologic  axe  )sss>j. 

iti  tte  final  smalysis,  IS  lenHifis  on  tl»  boim  of 
a  dilemma.  Lacking  the  unified  architecture 
that  SAA  promised  to  deal  with  platform 
diversity  in  the  IBM  world,  IS  must  deal  with  a 
heten>geneoiGl  ilpStoology  portfolio  ^tf  itt  flie 
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It  is  most  likely  that  IS  will  adopt  the  strategy 
indicated  by  the  analysis  above;  i.e.  support  the 
majority  of  users  whose  requirements 
necessitate  some  centralized  network 
architecture  and  data  management.  If  so,  this 
will  leave  two  classes  of  users,  the  compute 
imer^vt  attd  kmwledge  intensive  Vo  fend  fcxr 
thmselve^.  > 

TMs  will  create  new  opportunities  for 
information  services  vend(»ff    "  ~  * 

Opportunities  for  lij|pp^l!iR.  , 
Services  Vendors 

The  emergence  of  three  user  classes  with 
varying  requirements  has  clear  implications  for 
software  and  sen'ices  vendors.  Depending  on 
how  IS  responds  to  each  class  in  a  given 
organization,  vend(»'s  wiU  fait^l^-cut 


If  we  assume  that  IS  focuses  on  the  network 
and  data  management  activities  described 

•  Niche  opportunities  for  servicing  the  compute 
mtensive  faction  tlirough  the  provision  of 

new  hmdymemdw3ij^^m$Sf^^^ 
strftwitfe.  ■  >  <  ^ 

•  Knowledge  intensive  users  will  requue 
custom  development  SCTvices  with  a  heavy 
emphasis  (m^^^0r^-  CK  j 
knowledge. 

•  The  data  intensive  segment,  most  likely 
aligned  with  IS,  will  need  increasingly 
sophisticated  approaches  to  data  distribution, 
mam^^tteat  and  solutions  to  complex 
probtons  ismMa^mtwotk  management  and 
integraticnL 


Throughout  this  year,  INPUT  will  continue  to 
examine  how  requirements  for  these  various 
classes  of  client/s^er  users  evolve,  and  the 
impact  that  this  evolution  will  have  on  potentliA 
markets  and  seinQe^iiMirements. 


Mi 
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